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PLOW ER-GATRBRLNICa 


ANECDOTES oF FrepeRIc-WituiaAM I. Kine oF 
Prussia, Fatuner oF Freperic tHe Great.— 


Frederic-William ascended the throne in the 
year 1713, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 
He had in his whole appearance and air, some- 
thing in which every subject could not but recog- 
nize his sovereign ; his figure was finely propor- 
tioned, his carriage upright and military, his step 
firm, his action suited to the language, or the mo- 
mentary frame of mind, sometimes calmly impe- 
rious, sometimes lively or impassioned, seldom 
angry. His face, a fine oval, with a high fore- 
head, was full and ruddy, and the serious ex- 
pression of his countenance was softened by the 
open friendly look of his blue eyes, which, how- 
ever, when his passions were excited or his wrath 
was kindled, flashed with appalling fierceness. 
Even in calm moments nobody dared to approach 
the king whose conscience was not clear, for his 
look was so piercing, that none eould bear it but 
those who were sensible that they hada good 
cause, and spoke the truth. His complexion 
was extremely delicate, and though even when a 
boy he rubbed his face with oil and exposed him- 
self to the sun, in order to become brown, he 
could not change his fair complexion. Elo- 
quence and a copious flow of language was hard. 
ly to be expected of the king in those days: both 
in speaking and writing he expressed him. 
self with conciseness. In ordinary conversa- 
tion his voice was rather harsh and low, so that 
aperson who heard him for the first time did not 
readily understand him. 

The dress of the king corresponded with the 
simplicity of his domestic arrangements. He 
wore alternately a civil dress or a uniform till 
1719; after which time he always appeared in 
the uniform of a colonel of the Potsdam grena- 
dier guards,—blue cloth, with red facings and 
silver lace, buff waist-coat and breeches, white 
linen gaiters, with copper buttons, and square- 
toed shoes. When hunting, and in wet weath- 
et,he always wore boots. All his things were 
made to fit very tight. His cocked hat was 
bound with a narrow gold lace, and had a gilt 
button without a loop, and gold cord with two 
small.tassels. When pursuing a chase to Wus- 
erhausen or Potsdam, his general costume was 





‘The least expensive article of his majesty’s 
wardrobe,’ says Faszmann, was the roquelaure 
or great coat and was made of very coarse white 
or blue cloth. Nay, it almost seemed asif his 
majesty considered it silly and extravagant to 
wear a fine coat in bad weather. 

So careful was the king of his best home suit, 
that, when engaged in his cabinet, he invariably 
put ona linen apron and half sleeves. He was 
the declared enemy of new fashions and showy 
attire. He was much vexed to observe the ad- 
miration which the laced hats and enormous bags 
of the French ambassador, Count von Rothen. 
berg, excited at court. In order to prevent the 
adoption of this fashion by the imitative citizens 
of Berlin, the king, at a grand review on Whit- 
Tuesday, 1719, caused all the executioners of 
the army, who lie under the same stigma as pub. 
lic flayers and executioners, to be dressed in this 
new French mode, exaggerating the brims of the 
hats to the dimensions of penthouses, and the 
bags to enormous sacks of hair. The king fur- 
ther commanded that all persons who should be 
declared infamous, should for the future have 
their queue cut off and wear the hair-bags and 
costume of the army executioners. In order to 
ridicule the magnificent embroidered dresses and 
large wigs of his privy-councellors and chamoer- 
lains,the king had the court-fools always similarly 
attired on galadays. ‘The queen and princesses 
were inthe same manner ajlowed to wear only 
dresses of the plainest kind: while children, the 
latter were clothed in home-spun, and never per- 
mitted to have either silk or cotton dresses. 
Rouge was positively prohibited. Onvery grand 
occasions, however, the king would sometimes 
wear a rich dress of blue velvet, lined with 
crimson and trimmed with silver lace. Notwith- 
standing this great plainness of dress, he car- 
ried his ideas of neatness to an almost painful 
excess. He not only washed himself regularly 
tive times a day, but also whenever he had touch- 
ed any thing that was clammy, or his hands felt 
heated. He enforced aspirit of Dutch cleanli- 
ness throughout the palace, and for this reason 
selected Dutchmen for his house-stewards. In 
order to prevent any accumulation of dust, 
silk hangings, cushioned chairs, and even car- 
pets, were banished, and none but wooden bench- 
es and tables were seen in the royal apart- 
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*Seuted his object with unremitting zeal. 
‘ing this, he completely formed his character : 
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‘The queen, the blooming mother of a growing 
healthy family, was a worthy partner to the 
king; who observed the most inviolable fidelity 
to his consort, and in this as in other respects, 
declared open war against the prevailing French 
licentiousness, (which had ruined most of the 
German courts, especially that of his neighbor, 
the king of Poland, in Dresden,) by restoring the 
holiness of domestic life, and replacing the pe- 
nates in their sanctuary, setting in his own per. 
son a bright example of morality and virtue. 

The king did not allow the queen to meddle 
with the affairs of government, except when, du- 
ring his absence from Berlin, the privy council 
was referred to her: otherwise he was as jeal- 
ous of his unlimited authority in his house as in 
the state, and would not allow petticoat govern. 
ment in the one any more thanin the other. In 
his father’s life-time he conformed, as far as pos- 
sible, to his wishes; but as soon as he was abso- 
lute master, there was nothing to prevent him 
from acting on the conviction, that the old sys- 
tem of government must be wholly abandoned, 
and anew life begun in the house, the court, and 
the state. He set about this task, at the age of 
twenty-five, with his heroic courage, and prose- 
In do. 


and if we were to depict this character in one 
word, we would call him the Prussian autocrat : 
neither before nor after him could there be a 
second autocrat] of this kind. From this 
focus a thousand rays diverged in all direc- 
tions, and the royal will was felt in each of them 
in such a manner as proved the concentrated 
energy of that will. Though he repeatedly ac- 
know!ledged the republican constitution of the 
Dutch to be a model for all the states, and boast- 
ed ofhimself ‘that he was a true republican,’ he 
was very far from allowing any check on his own 
power as unlimited soveerign; and though he 
affirmed ‘that he was only the first servant of the 
state, who, as God’s representative, must give 
an account of all his actions,’ he very often set 
himself above state and law, and conscientious 
despotism disposed of honor, life, liberty, and 
property. In the consciousness that he had di- 
vine authority for so doing, and in the convic. 
tion that he was executing justice, and that the 
good ofthe state required it, he often (painful as 
it was to his heart, which was not unfeeling) si- 
lenced the voice of humanity and clemency, ag- 
gravated the severity ofthe judges,and took it on 
his own conscience to pronounce sentence of 
death. 

Fearful as was this despotism, it was regarded 
by the people in general as just because the king 


invariably acted with the strictest impartiality, 
and suffered no superiority of rank, no interces. 
sion of favorites, to influence him where a crime 


-had been proved; and he did not even spare his 


ownson when he been found guilty. Besides 
this, as the rigor of the king was chiefly directed 
against persons in office who had been unfaith. 
to their trust—against judges and advocates 
who had denied justice to the poor—against 
clerks who had been guilty of embezzlement— 
against landlords who had wronged their vas. 
sals,—he generally had the public voice in his 
favor. It was only when passion swayed,or the 
anger of anaturally violent temper was _ suflered 
to interfere, that this formidable power excited 
indignation and alarm. 

As asinstance of the severity of his justice, 
we may mention the execution of Mr. von Schlu. 


berg. The king had detected some embezzle. 
ments in the accounts of his Prussian dominions, 
particularly in the Lithuanian territory, for 
which many ofthe officers were called to ac. 
count. Among them was Councillor Schlubluth, 
who was convicted of having embezzled a large 
sum of money from the grant allowed for the set- 
tlement of the colony of emigrantsfrom Salzburg. 
The Criminal Court at Berlin, to which the sen. 
tence had been referred,condemned him{to sever- 
al years imprisonment in a fortress ; for although 
the sum embezzled was considerable—above ten 
thousand dollars—yet Schlubluth had given suf. 
ficient security to cover the loss. When the 
sentence was submitted to the king, he did not 
confirm it, but said that he would decide upon 
the spot, at his next general review in Prussia. 
On his arrival at Kénigsberg, in 1731, the king 
summoned Schlubluthinto his presence, repre- 
sented to him his guilt, and declared that he de- 
served the gallows. Schlubuth, instead of throw. 
ing himself upon the king’s mercy, answered 
haughtily, that it was not the fashion to hang 4 
Prussian nobleman, especially as he intended to 
refund the deficiency. The king replied very 
shortly, ‘*I will have nothing to do with your 
roguish money ;” and ordered him to be put un- 
der strict confinement. During the night, the 
king had avery high gallows erected in the court. 
yard of the castle, opposite the sessions house of 
the Chamber of Warand Domains. The king 
in this case took upon himself to pronounce sei- 
tence on the councillor, whom he condemned to 
die by the hands of the common hangman. This 
arbitrary sentence excited the utmost sensation 
at Kénigsberg; for though the councillor was ac- 
knowledged to be guilty, yet every body was 
grieved and angry to see the sentence of the first 





bluth, Councillor of War and Domains, Kénigs.' 
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criminal court in the kingdom set aside in this 
despotic manner. The powerful family of the 
criminal left no means untried to soften the king; 
much was hoped from the next day being Sun- 
day, when the king attended the chapel-royal. 
The chaplain chose for his text, ‘* Be merciful, 
and ye shall obtainmercy.” This sermon was 
directed chiefly to the king, who could not con- 
ceal his emotion, and shed tears. The follow- 
ing morning, however, he summoned the mem- 
bers of theChamber of War and Domains to the 
session house, and had their colleague hung be- 
fore their eyes. The body was delivered up to the 
family, and the gallows was immediately taken 
down. 

- The first act by which Frederic. William mant- 
fested the rigorous spirit of his domestic econo- 
my, was the diminution of the number of court 
attendants. ‘The crowd of lords in waiting, 
chamberlains, and pages, so completely throng- 
ed the ante-chamber of the apartment in which 
his father had just expired, that the king had 
great difficulty in making his way through them, 
in order to receive the first homage of his broth- 
ers, who, with their children, embraced his 
knees. After indulging his grief for some time 
jnhis private apartment, he sent for the steward 
of the household, Mr.von Printzen, desiring that 
he would bring with him the list of the royal 
household. ‘The king glanced at the paper— 
called for a pen, and made a cross over the whole 
list. He then returned it to the steward, saying 
that by this act he had cancelled and abolish. 
ed all the court offices of his father, but that none 
of the household should quit the palace till after 
the funeral of the deceased king. 

He retained in his service, only one cham- 
berlain, two pages, two valets, several grooms, 
two cooks, a steward of the household, - 
abutler. The establishment of the queen*-and 





princesses was in the same manner limited to one 
He 


lady in waiting and a few maids of honor. 

allowed the queen an annual income i 
thousand dollars, with which she hag 
not only her own private expenses, b the 
charges of the court, to provide the table and 
other linen, as well as clothes and linen} for the 
king and princesses. As an extraordinary item, 
the king required her to furnish the powder and 
ball for partriage-shooting ; in return for which, 
he granted her the profits of the sale of all the 
feathered game that was not consumed at the 
royal table. Every year the king made her ma- 
jesty a present of a winter dress, and generally, 
also, some handsome gift on Christmasday;—for 
instance, in 1735, he gave her a gold hearth- 





































king took much pleasure in joining family par- 
ties: he frequently attended christenings and 
weddings, and sometimes invited himself. 

When the king had invited himself as a guest, 
he had sometimes to pay the reckoning. One 
of his generals, who was noted for his parsimo. 
ny, having declined the honor of a royal visit un. 
der the plea that he had no establishment of his 
own, his majesty desired him to order a dinner 
at the Hotel ofthe King of Portugal. This of 
course could not be evaded: the king was invi- 
ted, but came with twice the number of attend. 
ants the general expected. The very best, how. 
ever, that the cellar or kitchen could afford, 
was produced in the greatest abundance, and 
the king expressed his entire satisfaction. The 
general sent for the landlord, and enquired the 
price per head. ‘One florin without the wine? 
‘Well, then, here is one florin for myself and 
another for his majesty; the other gentlemen, 
whom I did not invite, will pay for themselves? 

‘ That is clever,’ cried the king ; ‘I thought to 
take in the general, and he has taken me in’—up- 
on which he paid the whole bill. 

The king expected every body who spoke to 
him to look him fullin the face, for he thought* 
he could read in every one’s eyes whether, the 
story he told was true ornot. He was theref@ 
very angry when persons who saw him com 
endeavored to avoid him. A poor dancing-n 
ter one day tried to escape the usual compliments. 
by scampering as fast as possible into a.neigh. 
boring house. The king perceived him, and 
| sent one of his pages to fetch him back; and, 
|in order to be quite sure that he was what he re. 
presented himself to be, he obliged him on the 
spot todancea saraband. A still harder sent. 
ence was pronounced on another French dan- 
a who met the king on horseback in 
the public road, and set off at a gallop without 
paying any attention to the king’s desire thathe @ 
should stop. The king despatched a page after 
him, who at length found him secreted in a hay- 
loft. When brought before the king, he passed 
himself off as a travelling agent of a commercial 
house at Marseilles; but, this story having turn. 
ed out to be false, the king sentenced him to 
cart rubbish for one month at the rebuilding of St. 
Peter’s Church. A Jew boy, who,in order to 
avoid meeting him ina very narrow street, en- 
deavored to get away as fast as possible, was 
overtaken by the king. ‘Why do you run away ?’ 
said he to him. ‘Because I am afraid,’ replied 
the trembling Jew. ‘ You should not be afraid 
of me,you ought to love me,’ rejoined the king, at 
the same time letting him feel the weight of his 
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Persons, however, who knew how to return 
an answer, often made their fortune. The king 
one day stopped in the street a young student in 
theology, and finding that he was a native of Ber- 
lin, said, ‘Ah, the Berlin people are good for 
nothing! ‘That may be true inthe main,’ 
answered the student, ‘but I know two natives 


of Berlin who are exceptions to this rule.” ‘And 
who are they ?’ asked the king. ‘ Your majes- 
ty and myself,’ replied the student. ‘The king de- 


sired him to call at the palace the next day, and, 
having passed a very favorable examination, he 
was immediately appointed to a vacant living. 
When the king was prevented from riding ei- 
ther by the weather or by attacks of the gout, to 
which he had been subject since 1729, he gener- 
ally drove out in an open chaise, attended by two 
or three officers. When, however, the weather 
was too unfavorable, or the attacks of the gout 
too painful, the king used to amuse himself after 
dinner with painting—an occupation which he 
considered as promoting digestion. Though 
there were several eminent painters belonging 
to the academy, the king generally employed 
one Master Hiinschen Adelfing, who used to pre- 
his colors and paint portraits of tall grena- 
ers, servants and peasants. Hans was paid 
nual salary of a hundred dollars, and a flo- 
for eyery day on which he gave a lesson; 
he received more blows than florins; for ev- 
~ ery touch of the brush in which the king did not 
succeed, he was sure of feeling the cane. A se- 
cond assistant, the bombardier Fuhrmann, who 
understood something of painting, was now and 
then called in; but when the king wished to 
paint some portrait particularly well, he sent for 
the court-painter, Weidemann. As we may 
imagine, there was nothing in any of these per- 
formances. A picture-dealer named Schiit 
however, offered the king a louis d’or for every 
picture. His majesty one day sent for him to 
ascertain how much he could earn by his profes- 
sion, and, as it took him five days to paint a por- 
trait, he was satisfied that he should at least be 
able to support himself by painting, as he calcu- 
lated he could live on a dollara day. Some of 
the members of the Smoking Club having ex- 
pressed their doubts as to whether his majesty 
could maintain himself by his painting, he sent 
for a well known picture dealer, and offered to 
sell him some of his pictures. As the dealer 
could not refuse such an offer, he agreed to take 
them at 100 dollars each; and accordingly dis- 
played them in a conspicuous part of the shop 
with this notice :—‘ Painted by His Majesty!’ 
This publig¢ exhibition was not agreeable to the 
king, who returned the money, and begged to 


have the pictures back. ‘To this the dealer 
would not consent, saying that it was impossi- 
ble for him to part with such valuable paintings 
for the very low cost price ; and the king was 
obliged to allow him considerable profit. One of 
his castellans, a Dutchman, in giving his opinion 
ofa hunting-piece which the king had just finish. 
ed, assured him that it was quite in the manner 
of a famous Dutch painter, Bas Clas, who used, 
however, to distinguish each figure by a letter, 
and to write at the bottom—‘ ais a dog, 6a hare 
—Painted by Bas Clas.’ Several of his majesty’s 
pictures have been preserved. Under some, 
which appear to have been done while suffering 
from violent attacks of the gout, he has added, 
in his own hand—‘ In tormentis pinzit F. W.',, 

According to the usual order for the} bu- 
siness of the day, the king went, in sum. 
mer at seven o’clock and in winter at five, 
into the evening company, which, under the 
names of the *“ Tabaks-eollegium” and ‘Taba. 
gie,” has become so celebrated, that it deserves 
a place inthe Prussian history. ‘Such smoking 
clubs had been introduced by Frederic I., but 
court etiquette was most scrupulously observed 
in them; whereas it was entirely banished from 
that of Frederic-William. Every evening, when 
he was well, and not otherwise engaged, he had 
a party ofsix or eight persons, mostly generals 
and staff officers; but captains who were men 
oflearning eminent for their writings, were also 
invited. ‘The old Prince of Dessau, who did not 
smoke, was obliged to hold an unlighted pipe in 
his mouth, and so was Count Seckeydorf, the im. 
perial ambassador, who, to conform to the king’s 
regulation, puffed and blew so as to have the ap- 
pearance of acapital smoker. The tobacco was 
not of the finest quality, and the king was dis. 

ased ifany of the company brought better of 
hisown. At seven o’clock, bread, butter and 
cheese were broughtin, and sometimes a ham 
and roast veal. Now and then the king treated 
“ith a dish of fish and a salad, which 
ith his own royal hands. It is not 
ned that the time was spent only in 
smoking ; the king was very desirous of having 
some persons present who were versed in histo- 
ry, geography, politics, &c. French, Dutch, 
and German journals were on the table, which 
afforded subjects for discussions, and the king 
especially desired those articles to be pointed out 
to him which contained criticisms on his gov- 
ernment, or \personal attacks on himself, a 
gainst which he often defended himself with 
much wit. The Dutch Courant, a paper much 
read at that time, having stated that ‘aserjeant 
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opening whose body there were found two capa- 
cious stomachs, but no heart,’ he desired the ed- 
itor to be informed that the statement was cor- 
rect as far as it went, buthe should have added 
that the deceased was a Dutciuman. Sometimes 
the king allowed chess or backgammon, but no 
cards. On these occasions he used to play a 
game with General von Flauss, a rough Pomer- 
anian nobleman. The king once observing to him 
that it was not becoming that they should play 
for nothing, and that in future he would play but 
for a penny a game, the general answered, ‘ I 
shall take care to leave that alone ; your ,majes- 
ty almost throws the dice at my head now that 
we play for nothing ; what would you do if we 
played for money ?” 

Among the king’s most indispenseble compan 
ions were those called the court fools, or, by a 
more proper name, tae court literati and merry 
counsellors. The king, always desirous of ac- 
quiring information, and not to be idle in his 
hours of recreation, was not satisfied with the so- 
ciety of his old generals, who had had but a con. 
fined education: and as his privy councillors 
were often unable to answer his questions rela- 
tive to history and statistics, he wished to have 
acompanion who could answer such inquiries, 
and who, without pedantry and academic pride 
would not mind a joke at the expense of his learn. 
ed colleagues. Such a man was Jacob Paul 
Gundling, whom Frederic I. had appointed Pro. 
fessor to the Princely and Equestrian Academy, 
Member of the Heralds’ College, and Historiog- 
rapher. He accompanied two young noble- 
men on their travels through France, Holland, 
an land, and it is evident that much confi- 
as placed in his historical knowledge 






de 
fromthe very terms of his appointment to the 
Heralds’ College. In fact, his historical and 
geographical works are very numerous, and far 


from being destitute of merit. The Academy 
and the Heralds’ College having been abolished 
by Frederic- William on his accession, Gundling 
was out of employment, and chiefly to be found 
inthe wine and beer-cellars, where he made 
himself conspicuous as an expounder of the news, 
so that one tavern-keeper allowed him to drink 
gratis, for the sake of attracting company. Here 
he was met with by General Grumbkow, who 
saw at once that he was the very man the king 
was insearch of. He accordingly recommend. 
ed him, and the king really found him to answer 
allhis purposes. He was ready and able to 
give the king the information he required when 
he was in a reasonable humor ; at the same 
time, that his excessive vanity made him a con- 
tinual subject of ridicule, while he submitted to 


6§* 


‘truth, was in a wretched state. 





—— 


endure the tricks which were played upon him. 
Our authority relates many of them, which are 
but little to the credit of any of the parties con. 
cerned. 

Next to the court etiquette, nothing seemed 
to the king more ridiculous than an Academy 
of Sciences of which he heard nothing the whole 
year through, except that it compiled the al- 
manac ; and which, instead of answering the 
only question he ever put to it—* Why cham. 
pagne wine sparkled ?”—only requested his ma- 
jesty to send a dozen to try the experiments with; 
which we humbly consider to be a satisfactory 
proof of the good sense and taste of that learned 
body. The king, however, to show his senti- 
ments, appointed Gundling President of the 
Academy of Sciences, with a salary of 200 dol- 
lars out of the Academy’s funds. 

The king seldom visited the theatre, which, in 
At the begin. 
ning of his reign, he issued severai severe prohi- 
bitions against players; but he indulged the 
citizens of Berlin, at their request. The Italian 
Opera he abolished as téo expensive. Of the mu. 
sicians of the chapel he retained only Gottfried 
Pepusch, whom he appointed leader of the band 
of oboe players of the grenadier regiment in 
Potsdam. He was fond of Handel’s music, es- 
pecially the opera—-the airs and chorugses of 
which he had performed by the wind inal 
but not sung. vi 

On occasion of-some circumstance that occur- 
ed in the king’s smoking club, Pepusch took it 
intoshis head to compose a piece in six parts for 
six bassoons, which were called porco primo, 
porco secundo, and the king was much surpris- 
ed at this music, had it performed several times, 
and always laughed heartily atit. The crown- 
prince came just at this time to Potsdam; and, as 
he disliked bass instruments, (the flute being his 
favorite,) and as his companions had a more re. 
fined taste in music, there were many jokes at 
his court about this piece. One day, Pepusch 
crossing the parade while the crown-prince was 
exercising his regiment, the latter called him, 
and said, with feigned seriousness, he had heard 
that he had composed a fine piece of music in 
six parts, and begged him to have it -performed 
that afternoon in his apartments. Pepusch would 
have excused himself, saying it was a trifle, but 
the prince would take no denial. In the after. 
noon a large company was assembled at the 
prince’s to hear the music snd to laugh at the 
composer. Pepusch came with six: oboe play- 
ers. He with great gravity spread hjs music on 
the desks, and when all six were full» he looked 
about the room, holding a roll of music in his 
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hand. The prince said, ‘Are you looking 
for any thing?” ‘There is a desk wanting.” 
“| thought,” said the prince, smiling, there were 
only siz hogs in your music.” ‘ Quite right,” 
replied Pepusch, ‘‘but a sucking-pig has been 
added, Flauto solo.” Frederic told this story to 
Quanz, and added, ‘* The old fellow took me in, 
and I was obliged to give him fair words not to 
produce the sucking-pig before my father.” 

We have heard of complaints in England of the 
damage done by the game to the cornfields in 
the neighborhood of preserves, but can have no 
idea of the ravages committed by it in the Prus- 
sian dominions, in the time of Frederic-William 
I. This was especially the case in Pomerania 
and the Mark of Brandenburg, where the black 
game increased in such a manner, that in the 
year 1729 no fewer than three thousand and six 
hundred wild boars were killed in these provin- 
ces; many of them were of enormous size, so 
that in the records of the hunting parties men- 
tion is often made of wild boars weighing five or 
six hundred pounds. Nearly four thousand of 
these animals being thus killed in a few weeks, 
it may be asked what became of them. 

The king, who wasa good manager, knew, 
when the pleasure was over, how to sell the pro. 
duce of the chase to advantage, which was done 
indeed ina manner that accords but ill with our 
presentnotions of propriety and justice. ‘It is 
the custom,’ says Faszmann, ‘to send the boars 
that’ have been killed to certain persons, with a 
note stating how much they are to pay for them; 
this is especially done at Berlin. First the king 
takes what is wanted for the use of his own do. 
mestic establishment, where a great quantity 
of hams and wild boars’ heads, smoked, is con- 
sumed. Then his majesty makes presents of 
many to his cousins and other i!lustrious rela- 
tions, also to his generals, ministers of state, &c. 
The remainder are sent to his majesty’s privy 
councillors and secretaries in the several offices ; 
alsoto many citizens, booksellers, merchants, 
inn-keepers, brewers, &c. who pay, according 
tothe size, from three to six dollars for each. 
It is true, they are very usefulin afamily. The 
Jews in Berlin are the worst off; for they too are 
compelled to take a certain number of wild boars, 
which they pay forimmediately without making 
any objection, and send them to the workhouses 
and hospitals.’ 

With respect to partridge shooting, the king 
killed on an average about four thousand birds 
every autumn, and often fired above six hundred 
shotina day. As the queenhad to furnish the 
powder for Partridge shooting,the expense to her 
was considerable ; but then she had, as has been 
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above mentioned, the profits ofthe sale of all the 
birds not used at the royal table, and the king 
was so conscientious in fulfilling his contract with 
the queen, that when he was confined by illness, 
he sent General Flauss, who was reputed to be 
the best marksman, to shoot partridges:for him. 

The king wished to make his son (afterwards 
Frederic the Great,) a model of perfection, but 
the means which he adopted were not svitable 
to the character of ‘his son, and the mode 
in which he enforced his own notions and pun.' 
ished any opposition was wholly unjustifiable. 
The partial reconciliation that afterwards took 
place rendered the situation of the prince, during 
the remainder of his father’s life, tolerable, and 
in many respects even agreeable ; but the im. 
pression made on a mind like that of Frederic II. 
was too profound ever to be effaced. However, 
naving married in June, 1733, the Princess Eli- 
zabeth of Brunswick Bevern, he appears to have 
lived happily atthe newly-built palace of Rheins. 
berg, near Ruppin, where ke remained till June, 
1734, when the king, who was bound by treaty 
with Austria to send ten thousand men to the 
Rhine, thought it high time that he should see 
something of actual service, and sent him to serve 
as a volunteer under Prince Eugene. He was 
accompanied by Major-Generals Count Von 
Schulenberg and Von Kleist, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Bredow. The instructions given them 
by his majesty, for the conduct of the crown- 
prince, are detailed under twenty-seven heads, 
and are extremely judicious and affectionate. 
The king himself followed in July, but, being 
seized with a severe illness, returned to Pots. 
dam in September. He was considere a 
time to be in great danger, but recove d 
lived for some years, on the whole, upon very 
good terms with his son. He never recovered 
his former strength after this attack, and fre- 
quently endured great corporeal suffering ; but 
he was unremitting in his attention to the affairs 
of government till his death, which happened on 
the 31st of May, 1740. 





Lady Louisa Stuart who recently contributed 
so many lively and valuable notes to the Edition 
of her grandmother, Lady Montagu’s works, 
is now in the 85th year of her age, in the full 
vigor and activity of her faculties, and forms, 
probably, the only existing link between the 
reigns of William III.and Victoria, a perioa of 
almost 150 years. 


In one of the best classical schools in Charles- 
ton, the studies are all conducted in perfect si- 
lence,not a lip being moved,.or a breath whisper- 
ed in committing the lessons to memory. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE, 


TO MARY. 


Beloved girl, the summer months have come and passed away, 
But this fond heart has felt for thee no winter of decay ; 

The bud of young affection still is green as in the spring, 

And rendered by fate’s chilly showers, more brightly blossoming. 


Mary! to thee I first addressed the breathings of my lute, 

But soon its trembling melody became abashed and mute ; 

And now once more I sweep the string on love’s calm sunny sea, 
~Yet blush, so unbefitting still it seems for one like thee. 


Mary! the dews of bitterness have mouldered on its chords ; 
And like a distant echo dim, it speaks but dreamy words; 
Yet with it now I launch my bark, for oh! a smile, or tone 


From thee could almost wake a strain as lovely as thine own. 


Like the bee that seeks the lotus on its honied lip to rest, 


Like the smiling cherub eager for a doting mother’s breast ; 
Like the shipwrecked weary mariner when land a home will prove, 


So strives my heart to gain the goal of thy most hallowed love. 


And that possessed, the summer time would never pass ayvay, 


Nor either heart be frozen by the winter of decay ; 
And our wreath of cherish’d roses should be ever in its spring, 
And bloom upon the isle of love without a withering ! 


Camden, S. C. 


Ww. 





> 





“MORAL & RBLIGLOUS. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE LOVE OF GOD. 

What words shall be employed to awaken and 
maintain the love of God within us? Is it not, 
in all its practicable power and influence, too 
faint, too feeble among us, enjoying as we do, 
such unrivalled privileges, and professing to en- 
tertain peculiarly lofty and correct views of the 
divine nature, as well as worthy apprehensions 
of the divine character? Has not year after year 
slidden away from beneath our feet—have not 
blessings multiplied and accumulated upon bles- 
sings, have we not been breathing God’s air, 
moving to and fro on his earth, drinking from the 
cup that his hand holds to our lips, feeding from 
the store-house that his mercy has rendered 
unfailing—clothed from the flocks and the plants 
with which he has covered the hills and the 
plains—sleeping beneath the sheltering roofs 
with which his Providence has supplied us—go- 
ing forth to enjoy the radiance of his morning 
light—using for our own purposes of pleasure or 
utility the time which he has measured off— 
engaged in those professions and occupations 
most congenial to our education and our taste— 
rescued from many visible dangers, to say noth. 


ing of the thousands which are unseen—enjoying 
long periods of happy and uninterrupted health 
—surrounded in sickness by all that we needed 
of skill, tenderness, and care—walking daily in 
the intercourse and before the faces of those who 
are most dear to us—prospered in almost 
all our plans,objects, and reasonable wishes—in- 
dulged with convenient and agreeable alterna. 
tion of active duty and repose—protected in our 
private property and rights—possessing access 
to every source of useful or pleasing information 
—blest with the hallowed rest of the Sabbath— 
favored with the privilege of Christian institu. 
tions, and with every possible opportunity of 
worshipping our God, of professing our opinions, 
and of regulating cur conduct, according to 
the dictates of our consciences and the liberty 
vindicated for us by Christ—have not years upon 

years rolled away, burdened with such blessings 

as these, and have they left upon our hearts any- 

thing like a corresponding swell of religious 

gratitude and love ? 

Where have our thoughts been? What have 
our feelings been about? Perhaps all eager. 
ness, heat,pursuit, interest,devotion, in the things 
which the Deity has spread around us—but all 





chillness, indifference, forgetfulness, weariness, 
and procrastination, in reference to the Giver 
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himself. Oughtit to beso? Ought not the 
love of God just as strongly and constantly to 
raise our souls towards heaven, as the principle 
of gravitation attracts our bodies to the earth ? 
Is there more matter below us to draw us down, 
then there is love above and around us to lift us 
up? 
But it may be replied, how can we love him 
whom we have not seen? To which I might 
answer: Cana blind man cherish no affection 
for others ?—But as the objection to which I 
have just alluded is the most common, and, in- 
deed, the only plausible one, by which the slip. 
.pery heart seeks to evade its most sacred obliga- 
tion, let us oppose it a little more at large, and 
show its utter futility, by an illustration, familiar 
indeed, but not on that account, I trust, less 
powerful or complete, or less direct in point to 
the subject I have in view. ‘Tell me, were you 
enclosed in a dark prison, and doomed, as you 
had reason to imagine, to pass, you knew not 
how many long, wearisome and solitary years in 
its gloomy confinement, and at length, should 
some unseen, unknownFhand introduce a torch 
into your desolate abode, and surround the walls 
of your prison with the richest curtains to charm 
your eye, and hang all about a varied succession 
of beautiful pictures to relieve your more tedi- 
ous moments and interest your imagination ; 
should the same hand set before you every day 
atable loaded with grateful fruits and viands, 
and furnish you with books calculated to awaken 
and gratify your curiosity, to enlarge your mind, 
and to improve your heart; should it still further 
introduce a number of friends in whose sweet 
converse you might exchange the delights of 
sympathy, and be consoled, instructed, charmed, 
supported by their presence ; should it now and 
then unlock your prison door and permit you to 
take all desirable recreation and exercise, and at 
last, unhinge the doors themselves, and set you 
at large to rove where you chose in quest of 
congenial occupation, or any other personal or 
social happiness you might find on the world’s 
broad surface—say, would it be any justifica- 
tion for your indulging in indifference and dis- 
regard towards that unknown being, that he had 
kept himself out your sight ?—But what are all 
the benefits that have been just enumerated, in 
comparison with the blessings you receive from 
your invisible, but Almighty Friend ? 
APpoLtLos. 





When a man states that he is going to use 
‘Plain English” you commonly,look out fora 
gross misstatement expressed in very coarse 





FOR THE gOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO THE HUMA. 
_ [THE Huma isa bird which is supposed to fly con- 
tinually in the air, and never touches the earth.] 
Would I were thou, bright bird ! 
Soaring through yonder crystal arch away, 
In the full splendour of the burning day, 
Where not a note of this world’s jarring lay 
Could e’er be heard. 


Would that I were like thee! 
With all the habitation of the sky, 
Its secret hiding-places far and nigh, 
Where’er the nervéd wing could soar so high, 
Left free to me. 


It were a joyous lot, 
Upward and onward to the sun’s bright crest, 
To urge my steadfast flight, and never rest, 
Save on the ether’s pure, transparent breast, 
Yet wearied not. 


Lend me thy pinion fleet, 
Celestial dweller in yon upper sphere, 
And I no longer space will linger here, 
A pilgrim, mid a wilderness, where fear 

And sorrow meet. 


But far, away, away, 
Breaking the chain that binds me, I will spring, 
And make the wide, blue concave ceaseless ring 
With my free gush of music, like some thing 
Forever gay. 


Yet dost thou roam with none? 
No kindred pinion at thy side to glance, 
Through the untravell’d fields of heaven’s expanse, 
But doomed forever onward to advance, 

Always alone? 


Too dear, too dear the cost! 
I ask not, then, bright bird! to fly with thee, 
For dark and sad my heritage would be, 
If in that high upsoaring, sympathy 

Must be quite lost. 


My soul could not endure, 

Even amid those clear, unclouded skies, 

Such solitude, but still with eager eyes, 

’T would seek the gem brought out from paradise, 
Affection pure. 


Yes! it would quickly yearn 
To take the doubts and fears and quivering strife 
Of this unquiet yet familiar life, 
Though with so many griefs and troubles rife, 
And soon return. 


The idle wish has gone! 
Bright bird! I envy not thy destiny ! 
We both were fram'd in wisdom ; but for me, 
With fond, true hearts, I’ll dwell contentedly, 
Nor live alone, 


M. E. L. 
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‘PEE PIBUIUITG INI. 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 115. 





Art. 1, Manners and customs in Eastern 
Africa.—A cruel struggle has for many years 
been maintained between the British colonists, 
and several wild and independent tribes of Caf- 
fres on the eastern shore of Africa. The pres- 
ent article contains an account of two books of 
travels in those dangerous but interesting re- 
gions. Mr. Isaacs, one of the travellers, exhib. 
its an appalling picture of the tyranny exerted 
over the native Africans by their sovereigns. 
On one occasion, when he was visiting Chaka, 
king of the Zoolus, he was witness to a scene 
of a most wanton and unprovoked massacre, the 
account of which makes one’s blood boil. The 
monster pretended he had a dream that his boys 
and others, in his absence, had taken liberties 
with his women, and thus polluted the purity of 
his palace. He pointed outa particular kraal, 
or village, on which he meant to wreak his ven- 
geance, and a party of his ruffians were sent to 
surround it. Mr. Isaacs shall tell the rest: 

‘“ The king at first beat his aged and infirm 
mother with inconceivable cruelty, and to the as- 
tonishment of all, as he had ever manifested to- 
wards his parent a strong filial affection. When 
all the poor unoffending creatures were collected 
in the cattle kraal, many of them being sick, 
their number amounted to one hundred and 
seventy girls and boys, a great many of whom 
were his servants and girls from his seraglios. 
Nothing could equal the horror and consterna- 
tion which pervaded the poor wretches, who,sur- 
rounded and without hope of escape, knew they 
were collected to sate some revengeful feel. 
ing of their tyrant, but were nevertheless ig- 
norant of the cause, for they felt that they were 
imocent. Every thing being ready for the 
bloody scene, to complete this unexampled san- 
guinary massacre of unoffending beings, he cal- 
led-his warriors, that had surrounded the kraal, 
and told them that his heart was sore, and that he 
“had been beating his mother Umnante, because 
she had not taken proper care of the girls.” He 
then ordered the victims intended for destruc- 
tion to be brought to him, and those whom he 
selected his executioners immediately despatch- 
ed. Hebegan by taking out several fine lads, 
and ordering their own brothers to twist their 





necks; their bodies were afterwards dragged 
away and beaten with sticks until life was extinct. 
After this refined act of cruelty, the remaind- 
er of the victims were indiscriminately butcher. 
ed. Few of the poor innocent children cried or 
evinced any sorrow,but walked out as if inwardly 
conscious they were about to be removed froma 
state of terror to ‘ another and better world.’” 
The next day, before his thirst for blood had 
subsided,he ordered his chief domestic to be beat- 
en to death ; then two adopted daughters of this 
monster, and one of his chiefs were put to death 
in the same manner ; after which he spent the 
evening among his women in singing and dan. 
cing, and asked Isaacs, ‘are we not a happy peo- 
ple ?? Every page almost of this author’s book 
details specimens of such cruelty. King Chaka’s 
whole life seems to have been one continued 
scene of war, robbery, and murder. Mr. Isaacs 
says, however, that on one occasion he did mani- 
fest something like a feeling of remorse; this was 
on the death of his mother, whom he had not 
long before savagely beaten ; and on hearing that 
the aged woman was no more, he became rest. 


| less, aud having sent for Isaacs, said, ‘I am 


like a wolf on a flat, that is at a loss for a place 
to hide his head in.’ 

We shall hear of many more troubles between 
the colonists and the natives, before that portion 
of the globe subsides into a state of tranquillity. 

Art 2. Hallam’s Literature of Europe.— 
Whoever desires to bathe in a stream of delight- 
ful literature, warmed by the sun of genius, and 
purified by the spirit of taste, may come and re- 
vel in this elegant article. The reviewer con- 
siders Mr. Hallam the most competent of 
Englishmen to undertake the task of writing an 
Introduction to the Literature of Europe. For 
our own part, we are glad to see Mr. Hallam 
on ground, which always appeared to us more 
congenial to his mind than history. In history 
he is generally dull and heavy ; but as soon as 
he touches upon criticism, even in his bis. 
torical works, he becomes elastic and interest- 
ing. May not this peculiarity be somewhat ac- 
counted for by the fact that Mr. Hallam com- 
menced his literary career as a critic in the Ed- 
inburgh Review? Criticism seems to be his 
true vocation. We should welcome the repub- 
lication in America of his work on the Litera- 
ture of Europe. : 

Mr. Hallam must willingly fall into the hands 
of a critic like the one before us. While the re- 
viewer admires and praises him with all his 
heart, he is at the same time ready to grapple 
with him, and is equal to grappling with him, on 
subjects which involve a difference of opinion. In 
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short, the tone of the whole paper is very superi- 
our. It closes with the following encomium on 
Mr. Hallam’s undertaking: ‘“ By his comple- 
tion of the work with the same care and in the 
same spirit, he will enable English literature to 
boast of the first full, impartial, and general 
view of the simultaneous progress of letters in 
every part of Europe.” 

Arr. 3. Hamilton, gc. on Architecture.— 
After the late fire which destroyed the British 
Parliament House, the government advertised 
for a design to be adopted in the construction of a 
new edifice ; and a commission of five unprofes- 
sional gentlemen were appointed to decide among 
the competitors for the premium. It seems that 
the successful candidate was Mr. Barry, whose 
design was formed entirely in the Gothic style of 
architecture. ‘The House of Commons is yet to 
accept or refuse the selection. The eighty un. 
successful competitors have been very angry, 
and a showerof pamphlets and reviews have been 
issued, to demonstrate the impropriety of the se- 
lection, and the unfitness of the successful 
candidate. The reviewer before us, although 
he writes and writes away with some ability, 
throws but little light on the matter. He seems 
either afraid of distinctly pronouncing his 
opinion, or destitute of any decided opinion at ali. 
A white misty cloud gently hovers over his 
whole composition, and one is obliged to read ve. 
ry slowly to comprehend the full extent of his 
meaning. As far as we understand his objects 
and remarks, he thinks the Gothic style excel- 
lently adapted to religious purposes, but not very 
well fitted for a House of Parliament. He seems 
to prefer for that purpose, the Grecian style of 
architecture, though he would avoid by all means 
a slavish imitation of it, and would only apply it 
with very considerable modifications. 

In no department of speculation, do we find 
so many conflicting opinions, andso many un- 
settled principles, as in that of architecture. What 
we are taught this year and by this writer to con- 
sider as perfect and beautiful, we are instructed 
the next year, and by another writer to regard as 
worthy only of ridicule and contempt. Now, the 
Gothic style is extolled to the skies as the most 
sublime invention known ; and now, itis malign- 
edas extravagant, foolish, and unmeaning, and 
the Greek style represented as involving the on. 
ly true principles of the art. Now, we are as- 
sured that Palladio was an abominable corrup- 
ter of Roman architecture, and then again, that 
all his alleged corruptions were only improve- 
ments, and that he modified old principles and 
practices according to the circumstances of his 
age, and the exigencies of his profession. If we 


depended on these authorities, we should not dare 
to say whether we thought our Court House 
and Hotel to be very beautiful buildings, or the 
most wretched and deformed of structures, 
When will these waves cease to dash against 
each other, and these architectural wars subside 
into auniform and universal code of peaceful 
opinion? No wonder the Quarterly reviewer 
writes in doubtful hesitation, and throws his 
witty and enigmatical darts from behind his pru. 
dent shield of non-committal. 

A curious specimen of inconsistency is pre. 
sented in an extract taken from Mr. Hamilton, 
and praised by the reviewer. Mr. Hamilton is 
launching forth with the usual indiscriminateness 
of the day, against utilitarianism, and the sweep 
of his remarks unconsciously carries him along, 
until he is seen fighting against the practice in 
the English schools of devoting so much atten. 
tion to the difficulties of grammar and the nice. 
ties of prosody. These practices he inveighs 
against with all the zeal of an utilitarian,and ise. 
ven hardy enough to condemn them as “not only 
useless but mischievous in their effects,” on the 
very same page which clamorously begins, ‘* U. 
tilitarianism is the order of the day. What is 
anything to fetch in the market?” &c. &c. 

Before people inveigh against utilitarianism, 
we really wish they would form some distinct 
and definite principles in theirown minds, and 
not alternately freeze and melt us with a succes. 
sion of hot and cold breaths out of the same 
mouth. 

Art. 4. Despatches of the Duke of Wel. 
lington.—The extracts here presented frony the 
military correspondence of ,Lord Wellington 
while in India, do indeed exhibit him ina very fa- 
vorable light ; but nothing can surpass the gross 
and fulsome flattery which the reviewer deems 
fit to bestow onhis Lordship. Lord Wellington 
must be a weak man if such warm and unblushing 
eulogies are necessary tg gratify or propitiate 
him. 

In reading these extracts, one is struck with 
a strong resemblance between the style, the 
mind, the military genius and character of Lord 
Wellington, and those of our own Washington. 
There were in both the same calm good sense, 
the same simplicity, the same firmness, the same 
dexterity of resource in trying circumstances, the 
same unconscious’ greatness. Wellington 
would seem to have formed his character on the 
model of Washington, unless nature in fact form- 
ed them both from a common original type. 

Art. 5. Works of Mr. W. S. Landor— 
Walter Savage Landor is an excrescence from 





the over-cultivated and refined aristocracy of 
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England. He is a man of considerable genius, 
Jearning, and eccentricity, who, through some 
capricious disgust, has for thirty years absented 
himself from his native country, and resided on 
the continent. He attracted some attention in 
the outset of his career ; but of late years, espe- 
cially, he has made repeated demands on the 
approbation of his countrymen, by sending home 





Pope and Horace Walpole against the same per- 
sonage. Wecannot fathom the motives which 
prompted so rancorous an article. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe is a Tory, so that his politics could not have 
stimulated this new attack on his celebrated an- 
cestor. But Lady Mary was herself a Whig, 
and this circumstance may have provoked her re- 


viewer. The investigation, however, we must 


for publication, together with a few other works, | confess,although searching, long-continued, and 


a series of Imaginary Conversations by the great 


unrelenting, is conducted in a courteous and 


men of all former times, in which Mr. Landor | gentlemanly manner, and not with that snappish- 
takes occasion to express his own prejudices, to | ness of spirit and language which sometimes 
yent his resentments, to exhibit his learning, and | characterizes the Quarterly, when it is bent on 
confer on the world the benefit of his philoso- | running a reputation down. 


phy, whichis sometimes ingenious and profound, 


Art. 7. The Cathedral Establishments.— 


and sometimes crotchety and superficial. He} This is one of the most remarkable papers that 


pretends a sovereign contempt for the world | ever appeared in the Quarterly Review. 


It is 


and the critics, though now and then marks of | written with consummate ability and eloquence, 


anxiety and irritability peep forth from his writ- 
ings. Accordingly, the Quarterly Review here 
undertakes to do him ample justice. Candtdly 
pointing out and acknowledging his merits, it 
extends no mercy toward his faults, and Mr. 
Walter Savage Landor has probably long ere 
this been chewing a very bitter cud, which he 
little expected would have been administered 
from this quarter. 

In the course of his remarks, the reviewer 
somewhat strangely argues that it is ont of the 
benefits of an established religion to protect 
sceptics in the utterance of their doubts. Per. 
haps Mr. Landor would repty, that an establish- 
ed religion being an organization of all that is 
powerful and venerable in a community @gainst 
scepticism, he and the sceptics would rather try 
their chance in a fair and open field. 

In this article, a decided opinion is expres. 
sed that it is impossible for the moderns to write 
good Latin poetry. Ina preceding article in 
this same number, the reviewer quotes with ap- 
probation some remarks of Mr. Hallam of quite 
an opposite tendency. Modern Latin poetry 
may delight Mr. Hallam, however refined and 
classical may be his taste; but whether Virgil 
and Horace could have endured it, is another 
question. 

Art. 6. Lady Montagw’s Letters.—This 
article very ungraciously attempts to prove that 
Lady Montagu wasa much more detestable 
person than she is believed to have been by her 
descendant Lord Wharncliffe, the recent editor 
ofher works. We envy not the reviewer his 
task of raking up the buried slander of a hun- 
dred years. By circumstantial and dubious ev- 
idence, he has made out the illustrious Monta- 
gu to have been a very wicked lady, though he 
affects to recoil from the horrible slanders of 





and under great excitement of spirit. It seems 
that a Parliamentary commission, composed in 
part of the archbishop of Canterbury, and other 
venerable prelates, have recommended that the 
surplus revenues of the great Cathedral estab- 
lishments in England, should be employed in fu- 
ture for the support of the humble working cler- 
gy, and thus be rendered available in extending 
the boundaries and prosperity of the church. 
This proposal has exceedingly alarmed the re- 
viewer, who considers it one of the most danger- 
and revolutionary projects of these reforming 
times. Itis evident that he makes a mighty and 
desperate effort to resist and thwart the project 
in the bud. He argues, first, that Parliament 
has no legal right to turn aside these revenues 
from their original purposes, and stigmatises the 
attempt as intended robbery and plunder. He 
then enters at large on the question of expediency, 
and endeavours to prove that the cathedral es- 
tablishments, maintained in all their splendour, 
by crowds of beneficed dignitaries who perform 
no actual duty, are indispensable to the welfare 
of the English Church and the promotion of true 
Christianity. The only drawback from the splen- 
did ability with which the article is written, con- 
sists in some confusion and indistinctness of ar- 
rangement. ‘Topic is not strung upon topic, like 
bead after bead upon a string, but there is at 
times a tendency to shake them up together, 
without running through them a palpable thread. 
Several of the reasonings will also be regarded 
by most readers as partaking of a very great ex- 
cess of refinement. But a more serious charge 
against the writer is, that his terror and passion 
have betrayed him into many glaring inconsis. 
tencies. For instance, will it be believed that 
a writer, who utters, through several eloquent 
pages, the strongest lamentations about a declin- 
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ing and decaying deference for authority in 
England, and urges most vehemently the im- 
portance of reviving the good old spirit of obedi- 
ence and humility, should stigmatise a measure 
proposed by the Primate of all England and 
several other bishops as being “ short-sighted and 
thoughtless,” and a scheme of highhanded 
‘robbery ?” Is itjthus he would set an exam. 
ple of subordination ? 

Again, the writer declares that there must be 
no Catholics in the British Parliament, and he is 
wild enough to hint at the abolition of the eman- 
cipation Act, or even a repeal of the union, or 
still more,a re-conquest of Ireland,to accomplish. 
this purpose. But he does not imagine that either 
of the two former obects can be attained, until 
Ireland can be converted to Church of England 
Protestantism! Accordingly he recommends 


that this magnificent project of the conversion of 


Ireland should be immediately commenced, and 
regards as hardly worth notice those innumera- 
ble obstacles which render such an event at this 
time of day a moral impossibility. But his in. 
consistency on this point is the following: that 
many ofthe measures which he would adopt for 
the conversion of Ireland, depend solely for their 
success upon the concurrence ofa Parliament 
which he represents as being governed by Cath- 
olics. Thus, he argues as if the Catholic mem- 
bers will concur in promoting a project which 
must ultimately expel them from power! 

Take another notable instance of inconsisten-. 
ey. In discussing the mode of converting Ire. 
land, he strenuously recommends entire absti- 
nence from ‘that persecution the most common 
and the most keenly felt, insult and contempt in 
private life.” But almost on the same page with 
this charitable inculcation, he utters the most 


withering and contemptuous language, him-- 


self, against these very Catholics whom he is so 
desirous of converting by the mildest methods. 
He tells them that their religion is ‘“‘a curse to 
themselves and a curse to England,” &c. 

Other instances of a similar kind might be 
easily pointed out. It is wonderful that this ar- 
ticle has attracted no more attention. It has 
either escaped notice from the multitude of other 
topics and events pressing upon the public 
mind, or itis sheltered from notoriety by the ve- 
ry extravagance of its proposals. 

And after all, it is not in reality so bold, as at 
first sight it appears. Because, first, the recom- 
mendation of practical impossibilities is not true 
boldness, but is only the venting of passion and 
despair—and inthe next place, all the political 
courage of the writer, when examined, is fonnd 
to evaporate into a mere project of theological 
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conversion, which he acknowledges would take 
an immense time to accomplish—as most assur- 
edly it would; for in his plan of operations, he 
even goes so far towards the gentle extreme, as 
to permit Romanist children to be educated by 
Romanist parents. The conversion of Ireland 
under such conditions, together with others 
which the writer enumerates, such as getting 
Irish absentees to consent to live at home, rous. 
ing up the English nation to a missionary spir. 
it, inspiring Orangemen to feelkindly towards 
Catholics, suppressing a spirit of controversy, in. 
ducing Dissenters to refrain from taking a share 
in the work, &c. &c., would place the accom. 
plishment of the event somewhere about the 
year of our Lord 3837. 

Art. 8. Lord Carnarvon on Portugal and 
Spain.—Lord Carnarvon is an adventurous En. 
glish tourist, whose curiosity has lately exposed 
him to some hazardous scenes in the Peninsula. 
He is opposed to the revolutionary progress of 
things in Spain and Portugal, and is heartily 
joined in that sentiment by the reviewer. The ex. 
tracts from his book possess considerable inter. 
est, as revealing exhibitions of the wild and fervid 
character of the Portuguese. But the article, as 
a whole, is a mere ebullition of party spirit, writ- 
ten to discredit the policy of the present British 
government with regard tothe Peninsula. The 
American reader, in perusing it, must remember 
that much can be said onthe other side of the 
question, and that the mere mistakes of the Brit- 
ish government may be exaggerated by its ene. 
mies, into enormousfollies and outrageous crimes. 
Nay, the very follies and errors of the Spanish 
and Portuguese seem by this reviewer to be laid 
to the account of the British government! 

8. G. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

“Favor is deceitful and beauty is vain; but a wo- 
man that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 
She came and knelt in calm and pensive mood 
Before the sacred altar ofher God, 

And yowed, in solemn earnest attitude 

To be forever His. Her voice as sweet 

As heavenly accents, reached the mercy seat, 
And God approved the offering of her heart, 
And in his book of life, her name inscribed. 


I saw her first, in childhvod’s tender years.— 
Lovély and fair, and innocent as aught 

That ever charmed the doting eye of friend 

She seemed, or all a parent’s love could ask. 

No baleful breeze of passion, envy, pride, 
Hatred, or wild ambition, fanned her soul, 

But pure as moon-beam’s gentlé ray, she smiled, 
And sweet as fairest bloom, that cheers the fields 
In flowery May. 
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Thus saw I her, in youth 
Playful and mild—untaught of evil days, 
The world’s deceit, and Satan’s crafiy wiles 
Tolureth’ unwary from the path of peace, 
And thus I loved her first,—but wept to see 
An angel, fit to dwell in purer climes 
Than this dark vale of human ills and woes, 
Enuangered by a thousand hidden snares 
And earthly sorrows.—— 

Yet the welcome thought, 
That God is just and wise in a}l his works, 
And sent her not to wander always here, 
’Mid scenes of desolation drear and wild, 
Revived my heart—for like an angel, pois’d 
On blessed wings of love, she came to show 
That all on earth, is not of earth ; to smooth 
Life’s rugged path, and point the broken heart 
And wounded spirit, to the Lamb of God, 
For sinners slain,—and then with songs attuned 
To golden harps above, ascend the skies 
To meet the Son of God, with glory crowned, 
To welcome home the purchase of his blood. 

Ashville, N. C: ALCEUS. 


THE TORF-SEAT SHADE, 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Myrnotocicat Fasies; prepared expressly for 
the use of Youth. New York; W. E. Dean. 
“ Classical poetry,” says Miss Edgeworth in 

her essay on Practical Education, ‘* without the 
knowledge of Mythology, is unintelligible ; if 
children study the one, they must learn the oth. 
er. Divested of the charms of poetry, and con- 
sidered without classical prepossession, mythol- 
ogy presents a system of crimes and absurdi- 
ties, which no allegorical, metaphysical or literal 
interpreters of modern times, can perfectly re- 
concile to common sense or common morality ; 
but our poets have naturalized ancient fables, so 
that mythology is become essential even to mod. 
ern literature.” 

Itis therefore greatly to be desired that the stu. 
dy should be introduced into schools, especially, 
since the cultivation of the Latin language, and 
ofclassical poetry, has become a feminine ac- 
complishment. A book like the one before us, 
embodying all the information necessary on the 
subject, has long been needed; and the attrac- 
tive manner in which these Fables are presented, 
will recommend them at once to the instructer. 
The volume contains a tasteful selection of 
translations from Dryden, Pope, Congreve, Ad- 
dison, Gay and others, illustrative of heathen my- 
thology ; all expressions and passages that could 
be deemed exceptionable being carefully omit- 
ted, and useful geographical and mythological 
notes added for the benefit of the young reader. 
The skill with which these poetical illustraiions 
are prepared and arranged, does great credit to 














the taste and assiduity of the accomplished lady 


( a resident of New York,) who has edited the 
collection. E. 


The Hawk Chief: a Tale of the Indian 
Country. By John T. Irving, Esq. 
volumes. 
chard. 


In twa 

Philadelphia, Carey, Lea and Blan- 
For sale at Mr. Berrett’s. 

A short time since our literature was threat- 
ened with an inundation of Indian Stories. The 
capability of strong contrasts in narration, 
the picturesque attitudes, the wild passions of 
these interesting nations were particulariy tempt- 
ing, and novel and annual writers thought they 
had but to select a hard name and super-add a 
plume of feathers to make a hero. Criticism 
began to be busy. Cooper’s Indians .were sus- 
spected of being creatures of the imagination, ra- 
ther than reality, and people turned with dis- 
gust from the monotony of minor writers. Mr. 
Irving, however, has come to his task with 
the results of actual experience, and can draw 
from the store of a rich intellect to aid the 
picture, while the sensibility of his style makes 
the eye sparkle or sadden at his will. He bids 
fair to rival the delicious pen-painting of his 
distinguished literary relative. 


Lorenzo and Oonalaska, by Joseph Rochietti, 
from Casal. Brooks and Winchester, Va. 

This work is thus dedicated: 

To Italy 
The misfortunes of Lorenzo 
‘are incribed. 

Its pure and lofty sentiments, and the pret- 
ty narrative that runs winding through its pa. 
ges, are injured by the imperfect English idiom. 
The reader would be giad if it were in Italian. 


CHE FLOWSR VASB. 

Noven PHenomenon.—On the 12th of March, 
precisely at noon, we were not a little alarmed 
by a considerable noise upon deck, and by the 
order immediately to lie to. The dirty red color 
of the sea had produced the very reasonable 
suspicion that we were upon a shoal. Howev- 
er, upon sounding, there was no bottom with 
one hundred and thirty fathoms. From the top- 
mast, the sea appeared, as far as the eye could 
reach, of a dark red color, and this in a streak, 
the breadth of which was estimated at six Eng- 
lish miles, and which here and there spread into 
short side branches. As we sailed slowly along, 
we found that the color changed into brilliant 
purple, so that even the foam, which is always 
seen at the stern of a ship under sail, was of a 
rose color. The sight was very striking, be- 
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cause this purple stream was marked by a very 
distinct line from the blue waters of the sea, a 
circumstance which we the more easily observ. 
ed, because our course lay directly through the 
midst of this streak, which extended from the 
south-east to the north-west. ‘The water, taken 
up in a bucket, appeared indeed quite transpa- 
rent; but a faint purple tinge was visible when 
a few drops were placed upon a piece of white 
china and moved rapidly backwards and for- 
wards in the sunshine. A moderate magnifying 
glass proved that those little red dots, which 
with great attention could be perceived with the 
naked eye, consisted of infusoria, which were 
of a spherical form, entirely destitute of all ex- 
ternal organs of motion. Their very lively 
motions were only upward and downward, and 
always in spiral lines. The want of a powerful 
microscope precluded a more minute examina- 
tion ; and all attempts to preserve some of the 
animals, by drying a drop of water on paper, 
failed, as they seemed to dissolve into nothing. 
They were extremely sensible to the effect of 
nitric acid; for a single drop, mixed in a glass 
of this animated water, put an end almost in. 
stantaneously to the life of the millions it con- 
tained. We sailed for four hours, at a mean 
rate of six Engli$h miles an hour, through this 
streak, which was seven miles broad, before we 
reached the end of it; and its superficies must 
therefore have been about one hundred and eight 
English square miles. If we add that these ani- 
mals may have been equally distributed in the 
upper stratum of the water to the depth of six 
feet, we must confess that their numbers infi- 
nitely surpassed the conception of the human 
understanding.—Poeppig’s Travels. 
Souru-American Birps.—It is not till their 
voices betray the inhabitants of the forest, that 
the European sportsman, who has not the prac- 
tice and the sharp sight of the Indians, is able to 
discover them amid the dark foliage of the trees. 
Sometimes voices are heard, which throw us in- 
to doubt respecting the nature of the animal, or 
even lead the traveller to infer the vicinity of 
some beast of prey, and hastily prepare for his 
defence. Amid the inhospitable forests near the 
zone of Ceja, where sharp ridges of rocks and 
clefts impede every step between the dark and 
closely matted trees, we are all at once surprised 
by a loud piercing grunt ; after along search, we 
find to our astonishment that it does not proceed 
from a quadruped, but from a bird, called Tun- 
qui, of middling size and splendid cinnamon. 
colored plumage, sitting among the intricately 
woven parasitic plants. Still more deceiving is 
the note of the very singular Toropisju, (bull- 








bird,) which justly deserves its name, for we can 
scarcely persuade ourselves, that this’ indistinct 
bellowing of an ox, which seems to be the agree. 
able indication of some neighboring hacienda, 
should proceed from a little bird scarcely larger 
than a European crow, which is concealed in the 
adjoining thicket. ‘The sound seems to proceed 
from a great distance, which makes it more diffi. 
cult to trace him. When a shot has brought 
him to the ground, we can scarcely prevail upon 
ourselves to touch this formidable looking coal. 
black bird. His large bushy crest, which is 
above two inches high, falls back as if in defi. 
ance, and almost entirely conceals his head ; he 
opens his bill wide, and from his blood-red throat 
issues a hissing like that of a serpent; his eyes, 
white as silver, flash amidst the ruffled plumage, 
and, surrounded by fallen trees and piled up 
mouldering fragments, the sight involuntarily 
reminds us of the dreadfully poisonous reptiles 
that inhabit similar places.—Poeppig. 

Musicat Birp.—In the thickest gloom of the 
forests lives a solitary but singularly beautiful 
songster ; we stand listening,rivetted to the spot, 
while from the summit of the tree, he pours forth 
his slow soft notes, which are variously modu. 
lated, but with the most correct observance of 
the intervals, forming a regular melody, that al. 
together resembles the sound of an harmonicon. 
There is something indescribably soothing, I 
might almost say supernatural, in this chime, the 
charms of which are increased by the dreary 
silence of the forest and the concealment of the 
diminutive songster. When at last you discover 
it, you cannot find it in your heart to kill it, and 
it appears lost amid the multitude of brilliant 
and variously colored Tanagre and creepers. 
The Peruvians call it the organista or flautero, 
and it is spoken of in Lima as one of the most 
remarkable inhabitants of the unexplored forests 
to the east. In size it is about one-third less 
than our common sparrow; it is never found 
except in the woods, where it selects the most 
thickly shaded places. I met with it as far as 
the mouth of the Huallaga, but not in Ega, or 
further down the Amazons. Its plumage isa 
uniform bright brown. I brought only one spe- 
cimen to Europe, which was killed by an Indian, 
and presented to the. Museum of the University 
of Leipsic.—Poeppig. 

InToxicaTine QuaLity or THE Cocoa PLANT.— 
The coca is a bush from six to ‘eight feet high, 
somewhat like a blackthorn, which it resembles 
in its numerous white blossoms,. and the lively 
bright green of the leaves. These leaves, which 
are gathered and carefully dried, are an article 
ofbrisk trade, and the use of themis as old as the 
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first knowledge of the history of Peru. ltisa 
stimulant,which acts upon the nerves in the same 
manner as opium. Unhappily, the use of it has 
degenerated into a vice which seems incurable. 

The Indians of America, especially those of 
the Peruvian Andes, notwithstanding the civili- 
gation that surrounds them, have a vague sense 
of their own incurable deficiency, and hence 
they are eager to relieve themselves, by violent 
excitements, from such melancholy feelings. 
This accounts not only for the use of the coca, 
but also for the boundless love of spirituous li- 
quors, which possesses scarcely any other peo. 
ple in the world in anequal degree. ‘To the Pe- 
ruvian, the coca is the source of the greatest 
gratification ; for under its influence his usual 
melancholy leaves him, and his dull imagination 
presents him with images which he never enjoys 
in his usual state of mind. If it cannot entirely 
produce the terrible feeling of over-excitement 
that opium does, yet it reduces the person who 
uses it to a similar state, which is doubly danger- 
ous, because, though less in degree, it is of far 
longer duration. The effect is not perceived 
until after continued observation; for a new 
comer is surprised indeed a: the many disorders 
to which the men of many classes of the people 
are subject in Peru, but is far from ascribing them 
tothe coca. A look at a determined coquero 
gives the solution of the phenomenon; unfit for 
all the concerns of life, such a one is a slave to 
his passion, even more than the drunkard, and 
exposes himself to far greater dangers to gratify 
his propensity. As the magic power of the herb 
cannot be entirely felt, till the usual concerns of 
daily life, or the interruptions of social inter- 
course, cease to employ the mental powers, the 
genuine coquero retires into solitary darkness or 
the wilderness, as soon as his longing for this 
intoxication becomes irresistible. When night, 
which is doubly awful in the gloomy forest, cov- 
ers the earth, he remains stretched out under the 
tree which he has chosen; without the protec. 
tion of a fire near him, he listens with indiffer- 
ence to the growling of the ounce; and when, 
amid peals of thunder, the clouds pour down 
torrents of rain, or the fury of the hurricane up- 
roots the oldest trees, he regards itnot. In two 
days, he generally returns, pale, trembling, his 
eyes sunk, a fearful picture of unnatural indul- 
gence. He who has once been seized with this 
passion, and is placed in a situation that favors 
its development, is a lost man. 

Travellers in Peru relate deplorable accounts 
of young men of good families, who, in an acci- 
dental visit to the woods, began to use coca to 
pass away the time, soon acquired a relish for it, 





and from that moment were lost to the civilized 
world, and, as if under some malignant spell, 
refused to return to the towns. We are told how 
the relations at length discovered the fugitive in 
some remote Indian village, and, in spite of his 
tears, dragged him back to his home. But these 
unhappy persons were as fond of living in the 
wilderness, as averse to the more orderly mode 
of life in the towns ; for public opinion condemns 
the white coquero, as it does an incorrigible 
drunkard among us. They, therefore, take the 
earliest opportunity of escaping to the woods, 
where degraded, unworthy of the white complex- 
ion, the stamp of natural superiority, and be. 
come half savages, they fall victims to premature 
death, through the immoderate use of this intoxi- 
cating herb. 

Sourn American Monxeys.—In South Ameri- 
ca, they frequently live on the flesh of these ani- 
mals. ‘Their mode of treating the uld monkeys 
is original enough. ‘They wound them with ar. 
rows steeped in weak poison, which only stupe- 
fies them; they suck the wound when the beast 
falls from the tree, bury him up to the neck in 
fresh mould, and cram his mouth with salt, by 
way of an antidote. When the monkey has 
come to himself, they bind him in broad pieces 
of cloth, like a child in swaddling clothes, only so 
tight that it is impossible for him to move. So 
the prisoner remains a couple of days, and is 
drenched with salt water as long as he shows 
the least disposition to bite. Those that are very 
wild are hung up at intervals in the smoke over 
the fire. Ina short time they are compelled to 
eat cooked provisions, seasoned with capsicum, 
as the mode of teaching them the ways of man; 
and in fact this method of cure, rough as it is, 
seldom fails. 

UnavalLiné Stratacem.—In the commence. 
ment of the last century, when Philip V. of 
Spain, and the Archduke Charles, of Austria, 
were disputing for the possession of Naples, the 
following curious circumstance took place in 
Rome. The See of Rome had claimed of old 
the right of bestowing the investiture of the 
crown of the Two Sicilies at every new acces- 
sion, receiving asa fee a white hackney and a 
purse of 9000 ducats. This claim had been of. 
ten contested and rejected, but now each of the 
contending parties was eager to acknowledge it. 
Each offered its white hackney and its purse, 
and much more in secret; nay France and Phi- 
lip even offered to the Pope the cession of the 
Abruzzi, to be annexed for ever to the Papal 
State! Clement, to his honor, refused, and in 
this showed himself superior to those who thus 
tempted him. Uceda, Philip’s ambassador at 
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Rome, endeavored to carry his point by a pue- 
rile and indecorous stratagem. He contrived to 
introduce, unobserved, an old white horse, cov 
ered with arich embroidered cloth, into one of 
the courts of the Vatican on the eve of St. Pe- 
ter’s, when the Pope, after vespers, was coming 
out of the pontifical chapel. Uceda’s messen- 
ger then presented the horse and the purse with 
9000 ducats, and, without waiting for an explan- 
ation, ran away. A great bustle and confusion 
took place among the papal attendants at the 
sight of the poor hack, as if it had been the 
wooden horse of Troy. The Pope, who had al- 
ready positively refused to declare himself for 
the present in favor of either pretender, was of. 
fended at this impertinence. He ordered the 
horse to be turned out, and the forlorn animal 
was driven the whole of that night and the next 
day about the streets of Rome, followed by the 
mob with hisses and blows, until it fell dead. 
Serr-Devotion.—Early in the seventeenth 
century, Lewis 16th, of France, most unjustly 
invested the kingdom of Piedmont, of which 
Duke Victor Amadeus was the monarch. He 
had fortified and provisioned Turin the capital 
with great care; he left in it 8500 Piedmontese 
troops, and 1500 Austrian auxiliaries, the whole 
under the command of General Daun, The cit- 
izens enrolled themselves into a militia, forming 
eight more battalions. The Duke, with a cho- 
sen body of troops, hovered about the country, 
waiting for the arrival of Prince Eugene, and 
meanwhile annoying the French, and intercept- 
ing their supplies. ‘The French besieged Turin 
with 40,000 men, 128 pieces of ordnance, and 
50 mortars. On the 27th of August, a wide 
breach having been made, the besiegers marched 
twice to the assault, but were repulsed each 
time. Inthe night of the 29th they were near 
taking the town by surprise. A hundred French 
grenadiers, favored by the darkness, descended 
into the ditch without being perceived by the sen- 
tries, overpowed the guard of a sally-port, forced 
the outer gate, entered the subterraneous pas. 
sage, and were on the point of breaking through 
the inner gate, which opened into the place. 
This part of the ground was undermined; the 
mine was loaded, but the Piedmontese had not 
yet had time to lay the train. An officer anda 
private of the miners were alone in the mine, 
when they heard the noise above their heads, and 
guessed its import. Not a moment was to be 
lost. The soldier, Pietro Micca by name, whis- 
pered to the officer: ‘You hasten out of this 
place, and I will set fire to the mine, and save 
my town and country. Tell the governor to re- 
member my wife and children.” The officer, 





dumb with surprise, left the place. As soon ag 
he was out, Micca set fire to the powder, which 
blew up the French grenadiers, and alarmed the 
garrison. The body of Micca was found under 
the ruins. An humble private soldier saved that 
night the city of Turin from all the horrors of a 
storm, and, at the same time secured the crown 
on the head of Victor. Botta complains, and 
with reason, that the heroism of Micca was not 
properly rewarded. ‘T'wo rations of bread were 
allowed to his family in perpetuity—a niggardly 
reward for sucha service. Of late years, how- 
ever, the neglect has been felt, and the descen. 
dants of Micca have been sought after. An old 
man, the last remaining of the family, was found 
living in the mountains ; he was brought to Tu. 
rin, was dressed as a serjeant of artillery, and 
allowed pay as such. The corps of engineers 
have had a medal struck to the memory of Pie. 
tro Micca. 


Vicorovs Existence.—Passing from our North. 
ern latitudes, where life presents peculiar and 
distinct phases, proceed we to tropical climates, 
and survey it there in its gush and glow. Letus 
imagine a brilliant day in a forest beneath the 
equator during the rainy season, which has been 
sometimes but very incorrectly considered as an. 
alogous to our winter, whereas it truly answers 
to our summer,—for it is then that all is ani- 
mated. The buzz, the whirl, the flutter, the 
shriek, the whoop, the hum, the chatter, and the 
song, are allintermingled; the various birds and 
animals, insects, reptiles, and plants, outvying 
each other in the splendor of their clothing, and 
the luxuriant enjoyment of existence, of which 
those discordant sounds are the emphatic an. 
nouncement; all revel there in the wildest hilar. 
ity, according to their nature, instinct, and ha. 
bits; and such is the vigor of existence, that 
even plants have a voice, and the palm proclaims 
the bursting of its bud by a sound as loud as that 
of a cannon.—For. Q. Review. 








LADIES’ FAIR. 


A Fair willbe held on the 15th inat., the ob- 
ject of which is to assist the Furman Institute, 
jhe building of that seminary havingbeen destrvy- 
ed by fire, together with a valuable library, and 
its whole furniture. 

The associations connected with its name are 
interesting to Charlestonians of all religious de- 
nominations, and asit is expected that the La. 
dies will present a beautiful display in the ar- 
rangement of the tables, the eye and heart can 
both be gratified by a liberal patronage of this be- 
nevolent object. 
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